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ABSTRACT 



Through numerous contributions from the field of 



linguistics, a modified language arts curriculum has resulted. 
Language arts teachers need to be thoroughly versed in content and 
methodology recommendations made by linguists. One such 
recommendation, for example, is that students should understand 
sentence patterns in English. These patterns include 
subject-predicate, subject-predicate-direct object, subject-linking 
verb-predicate adjective, and subject-predicate-indirect 
object-direct object patterns, among others. Students should also 
attach meaning to the concept of expanding sentences, sentences which 
can increase in size through the use of modifiers, appositives, 
dependent clauses, and compounding. It is also important for learners 
to understand concepts such as stress, pitch, and juncture. Learners 
should be able to change sentences in functional writing and speaking 
situations from kernel sentences to those involving questions, 
negatives, and commands or requests. Finally, students, with teacher 
guidance, need to understand the concept of usage as it relates to 
standard and nonstandard English in oral and written communication of 
content. (MM) 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL R^^^ LINGUTSTICS AND THE LANGUAGE ART- CURRICULUM 

INFORMATION CENTER (tRIC^) 

The contrlbutlonB of linguists In the language arts curriculiim have been 

a> 

CO numerous. Through these contributions, a modified curriculum has resulted. 

Teachers of language arts need to be throughly versed In content and methodology 

CD recommendations made by linguists. The curri-rulum hcs changed much due to Input 

Uul 

frop linguists In the language arts curriculum. 

Patterns of Sentences 

Selected pupils enter the school setting speaking trie English ia-i£;uage rather 
proficiently. They generally hnve little or no knowledge of sentence patterns 
a jc yet effective coniinunlcatlo-L on t'.ieir de^^elopcental le^-el is definitely in 
evidence. A rich learning en\-ircrimnet must ccntinually be pro/ided so that learn- 
ers rr.?y enrich their speaking, anc listening vocabularies to develop further skills 
in the oral use of language. 

j '^^lls in the school cett.n;. need to unoejstc fine appreciate hr>v^ the 
En;''irh !aagusgc operate;. As 'earner? progress throuph sequential school yef-rs, 
rhc^' j^i^-^i'lc expericpc'^ cont » v.i^ success in ach*iGvIn^^ relevant objccti'^es in the 
la ^ij; ia^:G ar ^s cnrricului:. 

Th:3 teacher, alert to th^ present aclne-^e^-^^'t level of each popll, n.K^t pro- 
^Ic'e st\r-jlatini; learnini; activities torr.otl/ctc lerrne^s \\\ 'inc r i stanf inp stric- 
ture- c.id pntlcrns \\\ tlic E'^./lish lan^^'iage. The enr-ie'^t qc^itonco pattern for r-'-t 
learners to understand generally is the noun-verb or subject-predicate pattern. 
The teacher car scl ct a sub jcct-precUcate soLtence pattern fror* sr. e:cpericnce 
chc'.rt developeu b*/ pupils v:i th reacher guidance. The te-'chcr may also ash pupilr 
^ to p^\c a sentence of two worcs p^rtainin^ to a picture on the hillctin board or 

objects at a learnfn;: cer.ter. Contrlbuti'')ns mace by pupil^ mu<t be respected. 



As an acci td r^n-il approach, tc» use in having pi'p?lr. ^r-ilc t£.r scp^c-^ce patteri^.s, 
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the teach'^r could write two words on the chalkboard resulting in a sub jec t^predl- 
C£te sentence 

The following Illustrates the noun-verb or subject-predicate sentence pat- 
tern. 

1. Lions roar. 

2. Birds fly. 

3. Boys walk. 
A, Girls swim. 
3. Babies cry. 

In each of these sentences pupils may provide words which replace the verb 
or predicate. Learners need to be actively involved in presenting these words. 
Thus, the teacher might ask, *Vhat else do lions do?" Pupils may respond v:ith 
the following: "walk", "run", "jump", "eat", and 'sleep". Pupils may then be 
g.iided to notice that the sentence pattern Flays the same; however, other words 
have been utilize:' in place of the original \*crb or predicate. 

In sci^ucr.c^, t'u: tro'cJcr c"»'. hr.vc p^'^^L^z thir/' of ^'ordr to veplcce thn 
nr. ^ i o" subject of the ?.C::\ter'c - . I'> the ^a-^.'cewc "Llor^ rozr\ V'\iat rtiier i- 
H' 1: r'^rt th' p^lce cf t'.\( \':rC "li'*:'::''. P -p"* s rav '-r'^p'^nc ^^it^- vc^^dp 

s-ich ar "ti^^er-s", "-i^s^fr.^ '* , "dr^;s", a-/ "rildcsts". Pjpils y.^<^t ha-^f- a-^;->le 
concrete anc sena -ccucrcte experie "icg'^ vhe.i part icipr tin^: in on^-oinp learning 
activities, such afv in viewing models and pictures of animals. 

A second sentence pattern, not nece£;sarily in sequence taught to pupilr. , 
iright pertain to pupils d«2veloping understandings of the noun-verb **noun or 
sub ject-p red i cat e- direct object pattern. 

1. John threw the baseball. 

2. Ralph held the bat. 



4. Nancy bought a doll. 

In each of these sentences, pupils may present a word which takes the place 
of the subject, the predicate, or the direct object. The concepts of "subject", 
"predicate", and "direct object" may be used by the teacher when referring to 
specific words in a sentence; however, pupils definitely should not be forced to 
use these terms when oral or written communication is being utilized. Generally, 
pupils will attach meaning to and use these concepts in speaking and writing at 
the appropriate developmental level. 

A third sentence pattern to be studied by pupils would pertain to the 
noun-linking verb- adjective or sub ject- linking verb- predicate adjective pattern. 

1. The house looked beautiful. 

2. The vase was decr^rative. 

3. The owl was brovm. 

4. The candy was delicious. 

Each of these sentences has a subject, such as the word "house" in sentence 
one and "venc" in sentence t^-^-^. The \:ordp "house" and "vase" in sentences one and 
two arc nouns, uixy arc these v:ordf nounS? They can be changed frocj singular to 
plural or plural to singular in context, "ilo.jse'' is singular, while "houses" is 
plural. "Vase" is siigular, while "vases" ic. plural. The word "looked" in sen- 
tence one and the word "was" in sentence two are linking verbs. \Jhy are these 
words verbs? Verbs are words which can be changed from past tense to present 
tencc and present tense to pa«;t tense, in context. Thus, the word "looked" per- 
tains to a completed action and indicates past tense; however, the word "look" 
indicates present ten<?e. The word "was" is in past tense, however, the word 
"is" is in present tense. 
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Interesting learning experiences can be provided whereby understandings 
may be developed by pupils in a meaningful way pertaining to the following: 
"singular" and "plural", "present tense" and "past tense". For example, the 
teacher might have one boy walk across the front of the room. Other pupils 
could give a sentence such as the following pertaining to the dramatization: 
Tne boy walks. Next, the teacher may call for a second boy to come to the 
front of the room and joia in the same act. The resulting sentence to de- 
scribe the dramatization reads as follows: The boys walk. In learning ex- 
periences such as these, pupils r.ay realize in a concrete, meaningful way 
the cc!;cenpt3 of "singular" end "plural". 

Agaifi, the boy (or boys) could walk across the room and viewers give 
the fol1ow5.ng, sentence: The boy walks (present tense). Once the act has been 
completed, the resulting sentence might be the following: The boy walked 
(past tense). Thus, with a variety of concrete Iteming experiences, pupila 
may develop understr.ncjing,£ pertaining to "present tense" and "past tense''. 
The sentence pstternc used in illustrating concepts pertairing to nouns and 
verbr pertain to che subject-predicate or n.^un-verb pattern. 

L fourth scnterce pattern for pupils to attach meaning is the noun-lin!- 
iiig verb- noun or subject-predicate-prcdicate nomir'ative pattern. 

1. John was a coach. 

2. Bill is an umpire. 

3. The m.an is a grocer. 

4. Sally is a singer. 

In each of these sentences, the predicate nominative equals the subject 
cf the sentence joined by a linking verb. In sentence one, Joh:. equals coach. 
In rentence two. Bill equals umpire while mar equcls grocer in sentence three. 

A fifth pattern of sentence involves pupilc inductively developing 
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understandings of the sub ject-predlcate-indlrect object-direct object or 
noun-verb-noun pattern. The following ,.ould be examples of this sentence 
pattern: 

1. John gave Jerry a gift, 

2. George presented Alice a present. 

3. Mark wrote Jim a note. 

Pupils at Christmas tim? and at the time birthdays are celebrated fre- 
quently use the subject-predicate-indirect object-direct object sentence 
pattern. For example, at Christmas time, a child may say the following: 
"Daddy gave me a bicycle/* Or, whfn a child's birthday Is being celebrated, 
the involve.'^ pupil nay say, "Kother gave me a basketball." 

Sentence patterns that pupils acquire should meet the following criteria 

1. Responses should cone frOiia pupils, 

2, Leaning by discovery' is to be encouraged. 

2, Pupils r^eed to relate sentence pattern55 t.' their owr. unique back- 
ground of experiences. 

Learners r .ist attach meaning to sentence pr.tterns. 
A variety of methods should be utilized i:\ lelping learners attach 
meaning to diverge patterns of sentences, 
. Learning activities should be interesting to pupils. 
7, Provision must be made for individual differences; not all learners 
in a class achieve at the same level of achievement. 

Expanding Sentence? 
Sentences are short, choppy, and lack description if the con- 

cept of expj^nsion is not utilized in writing situations. The following 
structural sentence patternr lack exr.ar.sion: 



1. Boys run. (Subject-predicate or noun-verb pattern.) 

2. Abe caught the ball. (Subject-predicate-direct object or noun- 
verb-noun pattern.) 

3. The orange was delicious. (Subject-linking verb-predicate adjec- 
tive or noun-linking verb- predicate adjective pattern.) 

4. Curt is an auctioneer. (Subject-linking verb-predicate nominative 
or noun-linking verb-noun pattern.) 

5. Bill gave John a top. (Subject-predicate-indirect object-direct 
object or noun-verb -noun-noun pattern.) 

Each of the above sentences is complete and reoommendable in speaking 
and wiiting. However, clarity in writing in many situations indicates the 
need for expanding each of the sentences. In the first sentence above (Boys 
run.) pupils might be asked to tell more about the boys. For example, what 
xind of boyr were these? The following erariples are given as possible learn 
er responrcs: 

1. Tall boys run. 

2, Small boys run. 

Tell boys with bl^ie cca^s run. 
A. Sma 1 1 boys in the yard run. 

Kext, pupils may expand the predicate part of the sentence. For exan-pl 
how did the boys run? 

1. Boys run slowly . 

2. Boys run very rapidly . 

3. Boys run with great speed . 

A further question can be asked of pupils pertaining to where boys run. 
Pupils may give respo*"ises such as the following',: 
1. Boys run In the yard. 



2 , Boys run here . 

3. Boys run around the building . 

In the sentences above, pupils might think of their own personal ex- 
periences in terms of where they have run. Learners may also think of 
"when" boys run. Examples include the following: 

1. Boys run today . 

2. Boys run in the cornin g. 

3. Boys run at noon . 

Pupils with teacher guidance should have numerous opportunities to ex- 
pand sentences using modifiers for the subject and/or predicate parts of 
sentences. 

Learners indactively may also expand sentences through the use of ap- 
positives. Compare the first sentence with the second sentence. 

1. Mr. Jones lives on Lint Street:. 



In the first sentence, the subject-predicate pattern is in evidence. "Kr. 
Joies* if tr^e subject vhile ''lives*' is the predicate. The words ''on Line 
Street" involve the use of a prcpoEition£.l phrase used as an adverb. These 
words tell where Mr. Jones lives. In the second sentence, the words, "our 
teacher", are ^inother name for Mr. Jones. Thus, an appositive has been 
added. 

Dependent clauses may also be utilized to expand sentences. Notice the 
following two sentences: 

1- John likes to swim. 

2. John sleeps much. 
These two sentences may be written as one sentence, thus eliminating short, 
ch*>pT»} statements in \:ritinxr: 



I.r. Jones, our teacher, li\es 



cn Line Street. 
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Although John sleeps muchi he likes to swim. 

In this sentence the dependant clause Is "Although John sleeps much". 
"John" is the subject and "sleeps" is the predicate. The dependent clause 
does not stand by itself but makes sense when It is related to the indepen- 
dent clause. The independent clause is "he like to swim". The word "he" 
is the subject and "likes" is the predicate. Thus, sentences can be expand- 
ed through the use of dependent clauses. The dependent clauses are under- 
lined in the following sentences. 

1. If Jim can earn enough money , he will buy a new basketball. 



3. The dog that vore a new collar is my pet. 

Pupils vill f'eali.'re that dependent clauses generally do not make ser.se 
by theniselve:; . The depe::idcr»t clauses add meaning to an independent clause. 

Pupils should ha/e arLple e :pGi-iencc in axpandin^ any sentence pattern 
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The boy who works in the grocery* store is our neighbor. 
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Pupils al80 need to have ample experiences when readiness for learning 
is In evidence pertaining to expanding sentences through compounding. No- 
tice the following sentences, 

1. Sally sings. 

2. Sally dances. 

These sentences follow the subject-predicate pattern. Monotonous writ- 
ing Is in evidence if all written work consisted of short sentences. The 
two sentences may be rewritten by compounding the predicate part: Sally 
slrgs and dances . Two sentences may also be rewritten by compounding the 
subject: 

1. Jiir. played baseball. 

2. Owen played baseball. 

3. Jirr. and Owea played baseball. 

Sentence numbers one and two above pertain to the sub ject-predlcate- 
cirect object pattern. Sentence murber three coiTipounds the subjects of 
sentences one aiid two, 

StrcES, PitcL, a- cl Juncture 

r.:p5Ip nec.d to becOLie thrro'ighly fa&iliar witi n.car.int.r f.ni applies- 
tic i of concepts stress ^ pitch , a-^d juncture . 

W^.e'i words arc pronounced within a sente ice, cifferences ii. stress 
occur. Study the following sentence: ''Hand me the toyc." 

If the word "hand'* is e'^ressed more than the other words in the sen- 
tence, this means that the toys should be handed rather than thrown or tos- 
sed. Stressing the word "me" more than the other words in the same sen- 
ten're indicates that the ^o\js should go to the person who is speaking rather 
than to any other individual. If the word "toys" is stressed more tuan any 
other word in the sentence, the emphasis is upon "toys" rather than a book, 



pamphlet, or other object. 

Pupils should practice spe-klng using the same sentence in meaningful 
ways and stress a different selected word each time more than any other 
word in the same sentence. A tape recorder might be utilized in this learn- 
ing activity* Pupils may then perceive how a specific sentence changes in 
meaning when a selected word is stressed mor than other words within the 
sentence. Linguists recognize four degrees of stress. Pupils with teacher 
guidance should practice using different degrees of stress when communicat- 
ing ideas orally in speaking experiences. 

Pupil? should also have ample opportunities to practice using pitch in 
oral communication of ideas. Linguists recognize four degrees of pitch. 
Selected wares in a sentence may be pitched higher or lower and thus change 
the meaning of a sentence. In sctt.c cases, words will be pitched higl\^r at 
the end of a sentence uhen questions are aske-J. However, not all words are 
pit':uew higher at the erJ of sentence when rae:^tlons are asj;ec. Consider 
the following sentences: 

1. Die you do any reccing today? 

?. rill ha-:; moved? 

In the second sentence, the ending woro is pitched higher as compared 
to tVie ending word in the first sentence. Fupils with the use of a cassette 
recorder should practice oral communication involving interrogative sentences, 
learners may notice the degree of pitch of ending words in a sentence. Pupils 
may also notice how other words are pitched within these sentences as well as 
in imperative, declarative, and exclamatory types of sentences. Attempts 
should be made in identifying different degrees of pitch of words within sen- 
tences. 

Much misinterpret atxon of sentence meaning occurs when juncture is not 
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utilized properly in speaking and writing. Consider the following incorrect- 
ly punctuated sentence: At picnic Jello salad ham sandwiches and milk 
were served. It is difficult to determine how many different kinds of food 
were served. The follo^^ing might be possibilities depending upon pauses in 
oral communication or commas in written communication within each sentence: 

1. At the picnic jello, salad, ham, sandwiches, and milk were served, 

2. At the picnic jello salad, ham, sandwiches, and railk were served. 

3. At the picnic jello salad, ham sandwiches, and milk were served. 
Pupils should practice reading and speaking different sentences where; 

proper placeir.ent of commas (or pausing adequately between words) is impor- 
tant. Tiie meaning of a sentence can certainly change depending upon empha- 
sized pauses within a specific sentence. As a further example, pertaining 
to juncture, consider the following sentences: 
Le:^n, wry cousin, vnrkr» in a factor>'. 
2. Le.m, my cousir. vrrks in a factory. 

In the first senterxe, the speaker is stating a fact about Leon. In 
the scccnc sentence, the spealiei is spe^kiag directly to Leon. I sing the 
scire \cords in a sentence, meonin^*; ccn change depending upnri prin^ec commas 
or orally emphasized pauses within a sente*acc. 

Generating New Sentences. 
Pupils should have meaningful experiences pertaining to how a declara- 
tive sentence, for example, can be changed to other kinds of sentences such 
as an interrogative sentence. First of all, pupils on the appropriate de- 
velopmental level need to understand and attach meaning to a kernal sentence. 
A kernal sentence is simple and declarative. A declarative sentence states 
a fact. The st'^dict cf the kernal sentence is the actor, not the receiver 
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of the action. The following are examples of kerna . sentences: 

1. John plays baseball. 

2. Paul works in a store^ 

3. Josephine eats in the cafeteria* 

In each of the above sentences, a fact is stated. Thus, a declarative 
sentence is in evidence. Also, in each oi the sentences, the subject per* 
font*? the . tion. That is, in sentence number one, John does the playing. 
In sentence two, Paul does the working, while in sentence three Josephine 
does the eating. Each of these sentences may be transfcrmed or changed to 
a different kind of sentence other than tbe declarative sentence. In sen- 
tence number one which reads, "John play baseball", the pitch of the ending 
word icay be raised resulting i^ an interrogative senterice. "John plays base- 
ball?" A few changes nay also be made in the original sentence and result 
in the question: "Does John play baseball?" To change the original declar- 
ative sentence to a negative, the following sentence can result: "John does 
not play baseball." The original declarative sentence might also be rewrit- 
ten to state a request: "John, please play baseball." A comn-jand may result 
whan milking the following selected changes: "John^play oaseball." Impera- 
tive sentences result when requests or commands are in evidence. Very few 
changes need to be made when changing declarative sentences to the follow- 



1. Sentences which ask queflons. 

Sentences which issue commands or requests. 
3. Sentences which show strong feeling. 

In the declarative sentence reading, "John plays baseball", the state- 
ment can be transformed to read, "John plays baseballl" The latter sentence 
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iveveals strong feeling and states an exclamatory sentence. The same words 
weic used for the declarative and exclamatoty sentences. The only difference 
was In the end punctuation marks. Declarative sentences end with periods 
whlld exclamatory sentences end with exclamation points. 



The words a speaker uses when communicating Ideas orally or in writing 
are a matter of choice. Middle class Individuals In society, in most cases, 
deicand that standard English be spoken. However, effective communication 
also takes place with the use of nonstandard English. Contrast the follow* 
Ing pairs of sentences. 

1. They have completed their work. 
They done their work. 

2. I haven't any money. 
1 ain't got no moae\ . 

3. I ran in a race. 

I ranned in a race. 
' . He is goin^ to town. 
He goin to town. 

No doubt, effective communication can take place when using either 
standard or nonstandard English. In selected environments, nonstandard 
English is accepted as good and sounds right to its users. In other en<- 
virOiUnents, standard English only, is acceptable. An important item fo 
remember is that the teacher accept all pupils as having much worth if 
standard or nonstandard English is sprtcen. Each person is important in 
a democracy. Respect for others is the heart of democratic thinking. Each 
pupil must be guided in achieving optimum development. 

Teachers in the past felt that pupils using nonstandard English should 



Usage and ComDunlcatlon of Ideas 
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be corrected on the scene so that standard English alone might be an impor- 
tant end result. Linguists have stated the following for not using this 
approach: 

1. The pupil may come to feel that his/her home environment is infer- 
ior since nonstandard English is unacceptable in school. 

2« Pupils cannot make rapid changes when switching from nonstandard to 
standard English in the school and class setting. 

3. Negative attitudes are developed toward speaking and writing when 
teachers criticize the speaking efforts of those who speax non- 
star.dard English. 

A. Basically y it does not help most pupils in making desired changes 

to speaking standard English. 
Pupils who speak nonstandard English can learn to speak standard Eng- 
lish in the following ways: 

1. by listening to the teacher who may ?erve as a model in speaking 
standard English. 

2. by reading library,- books which utilize standard English in its 
content. 

3. by listening to pupils speak where standard English is used. 

4. by listening to tapes and records pertaining to content in relevant 
units of study where meaningful standard English is used by the 
speaker. 

by viewing and listening to content in slides, films, and film- 
strips where standard English is used. 

G. by listening to presentations by resource personnel who utilize 
standard English In connunicatlng Ideas* 

Pupils can learn to speak standard English in school and yet respect, 
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as well as use, nonstandard English in the home environment. Thus, usage 
in speaking and writing pertains to choices of words and word order that 
are made in communicating ideas. 



It is important for pupils to ultimately understand patterns of sen- 
tences in the English language. These sentence patterns include subject* 
predicate, subject-predicate-direct object, subject-linking verb-predicate 
adjective, subject-linking verb- predicate nominative, and subject-predi- 
cate* indirect object- direct object pattern. Pupils should also attach 
meaning to the concept of expanding sentences. Sentences may be expanded 
through the use of modifiers, apposltives, dependent clauses, and compound- 
ing. It is important for Iciarners to attach meaning to concepts such as 
stress, pitch, and juncture. Meanings of sentences change when utilizing 
these concepts. 

Learners should be able to change sentences in functional writing and 
spec'iin^^ situationc fron kcraal sentences to thofe involving the asking of 
qaentious, the stating of negatives, and the issulnii of coMands or requests. 
Pupils with teacher v:uidance need to uucerstand the concept of usage as it 
relates to standard and nonstandard English in oral end written communica- 
tion of content. 



In Summary 
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